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idea of invading Greece has been definitely abandoned.
Again the dream-god warns the king that, if he resists,
his glory shall pass away ; and Xerxes in his perplexity
begs Artabanos to put on his crown, and don the royal
robes, and lie down on his couch, since, if the dream-
god be worth notice at all, he would come to the occupant
of the throne, whoever he might be. The old man lies
down, assuring the king that dreams can generally be
traced to matters which have occupied the mind previous
to sleep ; he starts up resolved to make up for his formei
advice by twofold zeal in carrying out the king's will.
The dream-god had drawn near to him with hot irons,
manifestly for the purpose of searing out his eyes ; and
this threatening movement probably prevented him from
applying to his own dream the theory by which he had
accounted for that of Xerxes.

The demoniac impulse (so Heroclotos phrases it) had
now driven Xerxes to the point from which there was-no
retreating. The whole strength of the empire Progress of
was to be lavished on one supreme effort, and ^JJ^cJ0from
that empire extended now from the eastern ' Sardeis.
limits which it had reached under Cyrus, to the cataracts
of the Nile and the shores and islands of the Egean
Sea, The campaigns of Megabazos and Mardonios had
accomplished the subjugation of many Thrakian and
Makedonian tribes ; throughout Thessaly the chiefs were
full of zeal in the cause of the Great King ; and in Hellas
itself there were some states not less eager to submit
themselves to Wm. The expedition of Datis which had
ended in the disaster of Marathon was strictly a maritime
invasion. It was the design of Xerxes to overwhelm the
Greeks by vast masses poured into their country by land,
while a fleet hugely larger than that of Datis should
support them by sea. For the passage of the former
across the Bosporos and thS Strymon wooden bridges